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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

This  survey  is  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  progress 
achieved  by  the  under-age  children,  who  were  admitted  by  test 
to  the  first  grade,  during  the  years  1938,  1939,  and  1940 
compared  favorably  or  otherwise  with  the  progress  achieved  by 
the  pupils,  taking  the  classes  as  a whole,  throughout  their 
six  years  attendance  in  the  elementary  grades;  and,  to  study 
the  success  of  these  children  and  the  relationship  of  intelli- 
gence quotients  and  mental  ages  at  the  time  of  entering  Grade 
I. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  first  grade  in  the  Quincy 
Schools  if  they  will  be  six  years  of  age  or  over  by  March  31 
of  the  following  calendar  year*  That  is,  these  pupils  are 
admitted  if  they  are  chronologically  five  years  and  five 
months  or  over,  as  of  September  first. 

Pupils  who  will  be  six  years  of  age  in  April  or  May 
in  the  following  calendar  year  may  enter  the  Quincy  Schools 
if  they  are  successful  in  attaining  the  required  standards, 
set  by  the  school  department,  on  a Stanford-Binet  Intelli- 
gence Test.  These  tested  pupils  are  admitted  to  first  grade 
at  the  ages  of  five  years  three  months,  and  five  years  four 
months  as  of  September  first. 

There  is  a strong  feeling  in  the  city  at  the  present 
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time,  that  the  children  are  too  young  and  immature  when 
admitted  to  Grade  I.  A child  who  is  five  years  four  months 
old  is  required  to  attain  a mental  age  in  the  Stanford-Binet 
Test  of  five  years  eight  months  as  of  September  first  or  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  106  or  better;  while  a child,  who 
is  five  years  three  months  old,  is  required  to  attain  a mental 
age  in  this  same  test  of  five  years  eight  months,  as  of  Sep- 
tember first,  or  an  intelligence  quotient  of  108  or  better. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SUMMARY  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH  FINDINGS 

The  fact  that  all  first  grade  entrants  to  the  elemen- 
tary school  are  not  ready  for  systematic  Instruction  In  read- 
ing presents  a challenging  problem  to  administrators  and 
teachers.  The  factors  which  greatly  influence  success  are 
many  and  of  a complex  nature,  for  at  any  given  age,  children 
vary  widely  in  their  ability  to  do  a particular  activity. 
Requiring  a child  to  participate  In  and  undertake  a reading 
program  before  he  Is  ready  accomplishes  little  of  value.  Is 
not  economical  school  effort,  may  produce  negative  attitudes, 
and  emotional  reactions  devastating  to  the  personality  of  the 
primary  school  child  and  to  the  school  situation.  These 
factors  are  so  involved  and  interrelated  that  it  Is  very 
difficult  to  determine  what  single  factor  or  group  of  factors 
bears  most  significance  to  the  condition  known  as  readiness 
for  systematic  reading.  Although  a number  of  these  factors 
are  interwoven,  it  would  seem  worthwhile  to  classify  them 
under  four  headings,  as  follows: 

1.  Intellectual  abilities 

2.  Physical  conditions 

3.  Personal  qualities  and  experience  background 

4.  Social  maturity 

Intellectual  development,  like  physical,  personal. 
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and  social  growth,  is  a composite  development  of  many  com- 
ponent factors.  Certain  special  mental  characteristics  such 
as  ability  to  recognize  likeness  and  differences,  freedom 
from  reversal  tendencies,  ability  to  remember  word  forms, 
memory  span  of  ideas,  ability  to  do  abstract  thinking,  and 
ability  to  correlate  abstractions  with  definite  modes  of 
response  are  very  significant,  and  to  some  degree  all  of  these 
special  abilities  may  be  measured  by  mental  tests,  and  to 
that  degree  may  we  accept  mental  age  as  a valid  measure  of 
the  mental  aspects  of  reading  readiness. 

The  writer  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  scope  of 
intellectual  abilities,  and  has  limited  the  research  findings 
to  that  area  since  reading  is  an  intellectual  process  and 
the  elements  of  intellectual  development  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  other  group  of  factors.  It  is  desirable  for 
each  child,  before  exposure  to  reading,  to  have  reached  a 
certain  stage  of  mental  maturity. 

The  result  of  admitting  pupils  who  have  reached  a 
certain  chronological  age  has  been  failure  for  too  large  a 
portion  of  our  first  grade  pupils.  Chronological  age,  to  a 
slight  degree,  is  indicative  of  the  amount  of  experience  a 
child  has  had,  but  in  terms  of  years  and  months  only,  not  in 
quality  or  extent.  Until  recently,  however,  it  was  the  sole 
criterion  for  entrance  to  first  grade  and  the  beginning  of 
the  reading  skills.  The  attending  disasterous  effects  upon 
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the  social  and  emotional  development  of  the  children  who  failed 
has  caused  educators  no  inconsiderable  worry. 

STUDIES  OF  FAILURE  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

It  should  not,  then,  be  a surprise  to  find  that  sta- 
tistics collected  in  recent  years  and  reported  by  Averill,1 
show  that  approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  the  first  grade 
children  fail,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately  stated,  are  not 
promoted.  Gary,  Indiana,  for  example  affirms  that  the  major- 
ity of  its  first  grade  entrants  are  not  ready  for  reading  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
them  testing  under  six  years  of  mental  age*  The  California 
Kindergarten  primary  association  reports  that  one-fourth  of 
all  first  graders  fail  to  be  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Akron,  Ohio,  reports  that  eighteen  out  or  every  one  hundred 
children  who  enter  the  first  grade  fail  of  promotion  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester.  Pittsburgh  finds  non-promotion  in 
the  I B grade  to  be  23.9  per  cent  of  all  entrants  and  17.1 
per  cent  non-promotion  in  the  I A grade.  The  Principals’ 
Reports  of  Reading  Unreadiness  in  the  Chicago  Schools,  in  the 
first  semester  of  1938  to  1939,  indicated  16.3  per  cent  of  the 

beginning  I B students  definitely  not  ready  to  read,  with  an 

•*  ^ 

1 Lawrence  A.  Averill,  School  Readiness,  School 
Admission,  and  First  Grade  Objectives  (The Commonwealth  of 
Mass.,  Department  of  Education,  January,  1945),  p.  3. 
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additional  12.8  per  cent  probably  not  ready,  making  a total 
of  29.1  per  cent.  In  Newton,  Massachusetts,  a study  made  in 
1937  indicated  that  of  the  767  pupils  in  first  grade,  eight- 
een per  cent  were  doing  unsatisfactory  work  in  reading  the 
following  February. 

Other  important  investigations  have  shown  large  per 

2 

cents  of  first  grade  failures.  Heck  made  a study  for  the 
year  1924-1925  and  co  ncluded  that  the  median  of  failure  was 
9.1  per  cent  in  twenty-five  cities  reporting,  and  that  the 
greatest  failure  was  In  grade  one. 

Mort  and  Featherstone  in  1932  reached  the  following 
conclusions,  based  on  the  percentage  of  children  actually 
repeating  a grade.  The  percentage  of  non-promotion  for  both 
boys  and  girls  was  highest  in  grade  one  with  18,8  per  cent 
in  schools  with  annual  promotion;  in  low  grade  one  20.1  per 
cent  and  in  high  grade  one  8.4  per  cent  in  schools  promoting 
semi-annually. 

Caswell2 3 4  made  an  extensive  analysis  of  non-promotion 

2 Arch  0.  Heck,  Administration  of  Pupil  Personnel 
(Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1929),  pp.~357- 3^0. 

3 Paul  R.  Mort  and  W.  B.  Featherstone,  Entrance  and 
Promotion  Practices  in  City  School  Systems  (New  York: 

Teachers  College,  CoTumbia  University,  1^32),  pp.  46-49. 

4 Hollis  L.  Caswell,  Non-Promotion  in  The  Elementary 
School,  Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Studies,  fields  Studies 
iJo.  4.  (Nashville,  Tennessee:  George  Peabody  College  For 
Teachers,  1933),  pp.  24-25. 
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in  elementary  schools  in  1933,  He  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: (1)  The  average  rate  of  non-promotion  for  all  grade 
approximates  ten  per  cent,  (2)  The  rate  of  non-promotion  is 
significantly  higher  in  grade  one  than  in  other  grades  and  is 
higher  for  boys  than  for  girls,  (3)  Schools  in  the  same 
systems  differ  widely  in  the  extent  to  which  they  employ  non- 
promotion,  the  difference  in  rate  being  as  high  as  thirty  per 
cent , 

Reading  causing  greate st  difficulty.  Failures,  said 
Gates,  are  "almost  wholly  due  to  deficiencies  in  reading."5 
Percival^  also  reported  that,  of  those  children  who  are  re- 
tained in  grade  one,  ninety-nine  per  cent  are  failures  in 
reading. 

REDUCING  NUMBER  OF  FAILURES 

Postponement  of  Introductory  reading.  Many  pleas 
have  been  made  for  the  postponement  of  reading  to  a later  age 
usually  in  the  second  or  third  grade,  for  certain  intellectu- 
al abilities  are  necessary  in  acquiring  the  process.  Record- 
ed in  several  studies  there  is  some  experimental  evidence  to 
substantiate  quite  clearly  the  soundness  of  this  idea  that 


5 Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company^  I9‘3B1 


6 W.  P.  Percival,  A Study  of  the  Causes  and  Subjects 
of  School  Failure  (Berkeley,  California?  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Printing  Office,  1926) 
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lead  to  superior  mastery  and  sustained  interest  in  reading. 
Thomson  reported  the  results  of  her  study  in  Glen  Ridge,  New 
Jersey,  over  a period  of  four  years.  In  the  1930-1932  period 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  first  grade  entrants  were  less  than  five 
years  and  ten  months  of  age.  In  the  period  from  1932-1934 
only  ten  per  cent  were  two  months  below  six  years  of  age 
chronologically.  A significant  superiority  was  noted  with 
the  results  that  fewer  difficulties  developed  emotionally, 
socially,  and  mentally  in  the  second  group  for  they  attacked 
the  reading  process  with  much  more  success  and  interest. 
Ninety-one  per  cent  of  these  children  reported  liking  to  read 
while  only  eight  per  cent  in  the  first  group  evinced  a favor- 
able attitude.  She  said,  "We  believe  that  the  growth  of 
under sirable  habits  has  been  prevented  by  the  feeling  of 

7 

success  and  security  which  our  primary  children  experience." 

Lula  Wright* s®  work  at  the  Lincoln  School  suggests  the  value 

of  postponing  reading  experience  and  of  abandoning  the  usual 

q 

reading  objectives  in  Grade  I and  II.  Washburne  reported 

7 JennTe  L.  Thomson,  "Big  Gaines  Prom  Postponed  Read- 
ing," Journal  of  Education,  GXVII  (October,  1934),  pp.  445-446> 

8 Lulu  E.  Wright,  Units  of  Work.  A First  Grade  at 
Work  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publication,  Teachers  College , 
Columbia  University,  1932) 

9 Carle  ton  Washburne,  "Ripeness,"  Progressive 
Education,  XIII  (1936),  pp.  125-130. 
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similar  results  from  an  experiment  conducted  for  three  years 
in  Winnetka  to  ascertain  the  results  of  postponing  Initial 
instruction  in  reading  to  the  middle  of  the  second  grade* 
Noteworthy  also  are  experiments  reported  on  by  Tippett, at 
the  Lincoln  School;  Woods, ^ in  Los  Angeles  City  Schools;  and 
Meriam,12  in  Missouri* 

Intelligence , Not  all  investigators  are  agreed  on 
just  which  is  the  more  desirable  mental  age  for  beginning 
reading.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  research  findings  is 
that  children  are  most  successful  in  learning  to  read  when 
they  have  reached  the  degree  of  maturity  represented  by  a 
mental  age  of  about  six  years  to  six  and  one -half  years. 

Some  authorities  even  place  the  optimum  mental  age  at  seven 
years  or  higher.  From  other  studies  it  appears  that  no  one 
mental  age  is  a guarantee  of  success  in  beginning  reading. 

The  writer  will  attempt  to  cite  significant  studies 
that  will  have  specific  bearing  on  these  viewpoints.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  other  factors  must  be 
considered  but  such  findings  indicate  that  mental  age  is  one 

10  J . S . Tippett  and  others.  Curriculum  Making  In 
An  Elementary  School  (Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  T 527) 

11  E.  L.  Woods,  and  others,  "A  Study  of  the  Entering 
B I Children  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  XXXI  (1937),  pp.  9-19. 

12  J.  L.  Meriam,  "Avoiding  Difficulties  in  Learning 
to  Read,"  Educational  Method,  IX  (1930),  pp.  413-419. 
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of  the  most  crucial  factors  in  determining  a child’s  read- 
iness to  read,  and  can,  therefore,  be  considered  the  most 
indicative  single  trait  for  accurately  determining  it. 

Deputy,13  who  made,  perhaps,  the  first  attempt  to 
predict  first  grade  reading  achievement,  showed  that  an 
intelligence  score  was  the  most  significant  in  determining 
a child’s  success  in  first  grade  reading. 

Theisen14  cited  the  work  of  Haggerty  and  others  who 
concluded  that  of  all  the  factors  which  make  for  progress 
in  primary  reading,  intelligence  is  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant, 

15 

Gray  found  that  intelligence  was  a major  factor  in 
determining  progress  in  first  grade  but  that  there  are  other 
factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Results  of  studies  of  non-promotion  in  the  first 
grades  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  were  reported  by 


13  E.  C.  Deputy,  Predicting  First  Grade  Reading 
Achievement : A Study  In  Reading  Readiness  (Columbia  tlniver- 
sity.  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  425,  New  York:  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

1930) 

14  W.  W.  Theisen,  "Factors  Affecting  Results  in 
Primary  Reading,"  Report  of  the  Society’s  Committee  on  Silent 
Reading,  Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  II. “("Bloomington,  Illinois : Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1921)  pp.  1-24. 

15  W.  S.  Gray,  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  To 
Reading,  (Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  28, 
University  of  Chicago,  1925)  p,  51, 
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McLaughlin  and  indicated  that  mental  immaturity  precludes 
success  in  reading  for  many  children, 

A mental  age  of  six  years  or  more  is  necessary  for 
success  in  beginning  reading,  Wright17  in  studying  the 
relation  of  mental  age  at  school  entrance  and  teachers f marks 
in  reading  after  one  semester,  found  that  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  children  with  mental  ages  of  six  years  or  less  received 
failing  marks,  while  only  two  per  cent  of  those  with  mental 
ages  of  six  years  three  months  or  more  received  such  marks. 

Dr,  Arthur  produced  evidence  to  show  that,  "Efforts 

toward  reading  comprehension  for  pupils  with  a mental  age  of 

less  than  five  and  one -half  years  were  largely  wasted,  A 

mental  age  of  six  and  one-half  years  was  in  general  necessary 

for  standard  first  grade  achievement  and  for  those  children 

who  had  mental  ages  from  six  years  six  months  to  seven  years, 

18 

the  return  on  the  efforts  were  very  materially  increased". 


16  K.  L.  McLaughlin  (Chairman),  "First  Grade  Readi- 
ness and  Retardation,"  Research  Committee,  California 
Kindergarten  - Primary  Association,  1928.  (Reported  in  W.  S, 
Gray,  "Summary  of  Reading  Investigations,"  July  1,  1928,  to 
June  30,  1929.  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXX  (1930)  pp. 
450-466,  496-5087] 

17  W.  W.  Wright,  "Reading  Readiness:  A Prognostic 
Study,"  Indiana  University  Bulletin,  (Department  of  Edu- 
cation) , XII  ("1936),  pp.  1-46^ 

18  Grace  Arthur,  "A  Quantitative  Study  of  the  Results 
of  Grouping  First  Grade  Classes  According  To  Mental  Age," 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XII  (Oct.  1925)  pp.  173-185. 
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Data  sesmed  to  indicate  quite  definitely,  that  achievement 
in  each  phase  of  reading  tested,  increased  with  each  half 
year  advance  in  mental  age. 

The  importance  of  mental  age  to  determine  first  grade 
readiness  is  pointed  out  in  Dickson’s  study.  Terman  summa- 
rized his  study  of  1,000  first  grade  children  thus:  "Below 
the  mental  age  of  six  years  the  child  is  not  fully  ready  to 
do  first  grade  work.  Below  a mental  age  of  five  the  chances 
that  standard  first  grade  work  will  he  done  are  practically 

negligible,  Dickson  finds  thirty-eight  per  cent  below  the 

19 

mental  age  of  six  years,  and  twenty-seven  below  five," 

Rosebrook  accepted  it  as  fact  that  "no  child  should 
be  expected  to  learn  to  read  until  he  has  attained  a mental 
age  of  from  six  years  six  months  to  seven  years.  The  great- 
est progress .. .is  made  after  a child  has  reached  this  mental 
age . "20 

Hayes’  data  from  the  Belmont,  Mass.,  schools,  in  a 
study  made  in  1933,  reveals  that  "under  the  present  system 
fifty-four  per  cent  fail,  whereas,  these  children  who  are  six 
years  old  mentally,  only  six  per  cent  find  difficulty." 

Hayes,  therefore,  thought  that  "the  most  helpful  direction 

19  L.  M.  Terman,  Intelligence  of  School  Children, 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915T  P*  47. 

20  Wilda  Rosebrook,  "Preventing  Reading  Deficiency," 
Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXVI  (1935),  pp.  276-280. 
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for  change  would  seem  to  be  in  the  requirements  for  first 
grade  entrance  to  guarantee  a minimum  mental  age  of  six... the 

qt 

only  significant  factor"  in  why  pupils  fail. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  an  experi- 
ment and  repetition  of  the  study  in  1929-1930  made  by  Mor- 
phett  and  Washburne.'"  (1)  It  would  pay  to  postpone  be- 
ginning reading  until  a child  has  attained  a mental  age  of 
six  years  six  months  to  seven  years.  (2)  If  this  practice  is 
followed  seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  children  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  general  progress,  and  eighty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  children  may  be  expected  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
learning  sight  words.  (3)  Teachers  can,  therefore,  "greatly 
decrease  the  chances  of  failure  and  discouragement  and  can 
correspondingly  increase  their  efficiency"  by  postponing  the 
teaching  of  reading  until  children  reach  a mental  level  of 
six  years  six  months. 

23 

M.  Lucille  Harrison  reported  that  although  an 
adequate  mental  age  alone  does  not  insure  reading  success, 
a mental  age  of  at  least  six  years  seems  necessary  to  make 
success  probable  and  that  a mental  age  of  six  years  and  six 

21  Eleanor  Hayes,  "Why  Pupils  Pail,"  Educational 
Method,  XIII  (1933),  p.  25. 

22  M.  V.  Morphett  and  G.  Washburne,  "When  Should 
Children  Begin  to  Read?"  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXI 
(Mar.  1931),  pp.  496-503. 

23  M.  Lucille  Harrison,  Reading  Readlne ss  (revised 
and  enlarged;  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939),  p.  8. 
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months  makes  success  much  more  certain 


One  very  provocative  study  tends  further  to  show 

the  significance  of  the  intelligence  quotient  and  mental  age 

24 

for  success  in  the  first  grade,  in  a study  made  by  Bigelow, 
who  described  in  detail  the  school  progress  of  under-age 
children.  The  following  results  are  concluded  concerning 
admittance  to  first  grade  and  the  initial  reading  program: - 

1.  If  a child  is  chronologically  between  six  years 
old  and  six  years  and  four  months  old  and  has  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  110  or  over,  he  is 
practically  certain  to  succeed  in  school. 

2.  A child  less  than  six  years  old  chronologically 
with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  120  or  over 
will  succeed,  but  personality  factors  should  be 
considered. 

3.  If  a child  is  below  six  years  old  chronologically 
and  has  an  intelligence  quotient  below  110,  his 
chance  of  success  is  small.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  such  children  not  to  attempt  the  work 
of  Grade  I until  later. 

4.  Children  below  six  years  old  chronologically 
with  Intelligence  quotients  of  110-119  (and 
children  chronologically  between  six  years  old 
and  six  years  and  four  months  old  with  intelli- 
gence quotients  of  100-109)  have  a fair  chance 
of  success.  Children  in  this  group  should  be 
studied  carefully,  consideration  being  given  to 
their  social,  emotional,  and  physical  develop- 
ment, home  conditions,  etc. 

5.  If  a child  is  below  six  years  old  chronologically 
and  has  a mental  age  of  six  years  and  ten  months 
or  above,  he  is  practically  certain  to  succeed 

in  school.  If  his  mental  age  Is  between  six 


24  Elizabeth  Bigelow,  "School  Progress  of  Under-age 
Children,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXV  (Nov.  1934), 
pp.  186-192. 
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years  and  eight  months  and  six  years  and  nine 
months,  inclusive,  he  has  a good  chance  of 
success , 

6.  A child  who  is  chronologically  below  six  years 
and  four  months  of  age  and  whose  mental  age  is 
below  six  years  has  practically  no  chance  of 
success* 

7.  A child  chronologically  below  six  years  of  age 
with  a mental  age  between  six  years  and  six  years 
and  seven  months  with  a mental  age  between  six 
years  and  six  years  and  three  months,  inclusive, 
has  some  chance  of  success  if  he  is  sufficiently 
mature  physically,  socially,  and  emotionally. 

In  summary  there  appears  to  be,  then,  much  agreement 
to  show  that  mental  ages  of  less  than  six  years  handicap 
children  and  they  are  slower  in  mastering  the  reading  rudi- 
ments, than  those  who  have  more  mental  maturity. 


No  one  mental  age  is  a guarantee  of  success  in 

25 

beginning  reading.  Davidson  reported  success  in  reading 
attainment  of  mentally  four  year  old  children. 

Others  have  observed  reading  acquisitions  before  the 
age  of  six  in  children  possessing  high  intelligence  quotients 

pc 

Pauli  reported  that  he  taught  his  daughter  who  had  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  120,  to  recognize  and  write  various 
letters  and  simple  words  when  she  was  four  years  old.  Whitty 


25  H.  P.  Davidson,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Bright, 
Average,  and  Dull  Children  at  the  Four  Year  Mental  Level,” 
Genetic  psychology  Monographs , IX  (1931)  Nos.  3,  4. 

26  R.  Pauli,  "Learning  To  Read  in  the  Pre-School 
Age,”  Psychology,  XXXVI  (1935),  pp.  192-202. 
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and  Kopel27  witnessed  the  performance  of  a two-and-one-half- 

year-cld  boy  who  read  primer  material  with  ease.  In  Terrcan’ s 

study  of  gifted  children  in  California,  forty-five  per  cent 

learned  to  read  before  attending  school;  in  Whitty’s  group, 

thirty-eight  per  cent. 

oo 

Monroe’s  findings  showed  that  a mental  age  of  six 

years  does  not  guarantee  success  in  beginning  reading. 

29 

Roguse  concluded  a five  year  mental  age  is  suf- 
ficient for  success. 

Gates  assembled  data  on  the  relations  between  mental 
age  and  success  in  learning  to  read  in  Grade  I in  four 
different  groups  which  were  taught  by  appreciably  different 
methods  and  materials.  In  the  first  group  a mental  age  of 
five  years  was  sufficient;  in  the  second  group  it  was  a 
half  year  higher;  the  third  group  required  a mental  age  of 
about  six  years;  in  the  fourth  group,  children  with  a mental 
age  of  six  years  and  five  months  fared  none  too  well  and 
some  of  those  with  mental  ages  of  seven  years  or  above  had 
difficulty.  Representative  data  "indicate  clearly  that 

27  Paul  Whitty  and  David  Kopel,  Reading  and  The 
Educative  Process  (Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  T§39 ) p.  169. 

28  Marion  Monroe,  Children  Who  Cannot  Read  (Chicago; 
University  of  Chicago  Pres*s7  1932) 

29  F.  W.  Roguse,  "Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Achievements  in  First  Grade  Reading,"  Teachers  College  Record, 
XXXII  (Feb.  1931)  pp.  424-426. 
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statements  concerning  the  necessary  mental  age  at  which  a 
pupil  can  be  entrusted  to  learn  to  read  are  essentially 
meaningless .. .as  there  is  no  typical  first  grade.  Reading 
is  begun  by  very  different  materials,  methods,  and  general 
procedures,  some  of  which  a pupil  can  master  at  the  mental 
age  of  five,  others  of  which  give  him  difficulty  at  the  age 
of  seven.  Things  do  not  affect  all  methods  nor  all  types  of 
children  the  same."^ 

In  summary,  from  these  studies,  it  appears  that 
stipulating  a definite  mental  age  level  of  six  years  or  over 
as  a minimum  to  prescribe  for  learning  to  read  by  all  school 
methods,  or  organizations,  or  all  types  of  teaching  skill 
and  procedures  has  by  no  means  been  proved.  Optimum  time  of 
introducing  reading  might  probably  be  based  upon  research 
of  this  activity  at  different  stages  of  development. 


30  Arthur  I.  Gates,  "The  Necessary  Mental  Age  for 
Beginning  Reading,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXVII  (1937), 
pp.  497-508. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

When  is  a child  ready  to  enter  the  first  grade  in 
school?  This  question  has  disturbed  many  school  administra- 
tors, teachers,  and  parents.  Recently  educational  periodi- 
cals have  given  considerable  space  to  studies  pertaining 
either  to  the  optimum  time  for  entrance  to  Grade  I or  to  an 
evaluation  of  criteria  which  should  be  considered  before 
children  are  admitted  to  first  grade.  A review  of  the  litera- 
ture reveals  two  approaches  to  the  problem.  The  first  one  is 
that  of  careful  selection  of  entrants  through  testing.  The 
second  is  a policy  of  non-selection  with  a system  of  grouping 
or  classification  of  pupils  on  certain  basic  criteria  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individuals.  The  real  test  for  any  approach, 
however,  is  the  effect  it  has  uoon  the  pupils. 

Age  for  admittance  to  Grade  _I  in  Massachusetts  and 
other  states » A recent  survey  covering  the  age  for  school 
entrance  in  fifty-nine  of  the  larger  cities  of  U.  S.  and  351 
Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  reveals  the  following  data: 


Established  Age  for  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Admittance  to  Grade  I Large  cities  U.S.  351  Mass. 

Cities -Towns 

5 years-5  years  and  5 months  7 15 

5 years  and  5 months -5  years 

9 months  60  73 

5 years  and  10  months  or  above  33  12 
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Massachusetts  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
country  at  large,  hut  the  entrance  age  averages  definitely 
lower  than  that  for  the  nation.  Statistics  seem  also  to 
indicate  two  ages  of  entrance  to  first  grade  in  this  state. 

One  falls  at  five  years  and  eight  months  covering  141  com- 
munities; the  other  falls  at  five  years  and  six  months  cover- 
ing eighty-seven  communities.  Thus,  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  school  systems  in  Massachusetts  admit  children  to  first 
grade  at  these  two  ages. 

Admittance  to  Grade  I in  Quincy.  In  Quincy  all 
children  are  admitted  to  first  grade  if  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  five  years  and  five  months  on  September  first.  Further- 
more, children  who  are  five  years  and  four  months  old,  or  even 
five  years  and  three  months  may  enter  school  if  they  attain  a 
mental  age  of  five  years  seven  months  or  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  104  or  better  in  the  Stanford-Binet  Test. 

Data  Concerning  Cases . Research  has  not  really  shown 
any  conclusive  agreement  on  what  the  minimum  age  should  be 
for  admission  to  first  grade  even  though  many  authorities 
have  set  a mental  age  of  six  years  as  the  optimum  age.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Quincy  requirements  differed,  a 
study  of  all  the  mental  and  achievement  tests  given  to  the 
classes  entering  in  1938,  1939,  and  1940  in  their  elementary 
school  experience  through  six  grades  was  made.  This  study 
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covered  all  the  achievement  records  of  those  children  who 
entered  by  test  made  in  the  following  batteries  of  tests: 


Class  Entering  in  1938 

Date  Given 

Grade 

Stanford  Primary-Form  E 

May  1941 

III 

Progressive  Achievement -Form  A 

Oct.  1942 

V 

Stanford  Achievement -Form  G 

Oct.  1943 

VI 

Class  Entering  in  1939 

Progressive  Achievement -Form  A 

Oct.  1942 

IV 

Stanford  Achievement-Form  G 

Oct.  1943 

V 

Stanford  Achievement-Form  H 

Oct.  1944 

VI 

Class  Entering  in  1940 

Progressive  Achievement-Primary 

Oct.  1942 

III 

Stanford  Achievement -Form  G 

Oct.  1943 

IV 

Stanford  Achievement -Form  H 

Oct.  1944 

V 

Metropolitan  Achievement -Form  A 

Oct.  1945 

VI 

Achievement  Tests  were  given  in  grades  three,  four, 
five,  and  six*  These  are  generally  given  in  October,  but  in 
1940,  the  test  was  omitted,  but  given  in  May,  1941.  Then 
the  regular  test  given  in  October  was  omitted  in  1941.  How- 
ever, sufficient  tests  were  administered  to  obtain  a close 
check  up  of  results  and  progress  made  by  pupils. 

Each  pupil  was  given  the  Pintner- Cunningham  Primary 
Test  in  grade  one  (during  the  month  of  October)  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  the  classification  of  children  for  particular 
types  of  instruction  needed  by  them  to  make  success  more 
probable  in  all  phases  of  reading,  and,  to  prognosticate  the 
probability  of  his  future  success  in  school* 
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TABLE  I 


PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS  IN  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  FOR  UNDER-AGE  FIRST 
GRADE  ENTRANTS  IN  1938  THROUGH  SIX  GRADES  IN 

QUINCY  SCHOOLS 


I.Q. 

M.A. 

Yr .Mos. 

Pupil  A. 

G.P.  In 
III 

Achievement 
IV  V 

Tests 

VI 

- J 

1C4 

5--8 

A-l 

-7 

4 

-3 

104 

5—8 

B-l 

-8 

0 

-7 

104 

5—8 

B-4 

2 

14 

27 

104 

5—8 

E-2 

-7 

0 

-3  2 

104 

5—8 

E-4 

2 

7 

1 

106 

5-10 

C-6  R 

2 

-3 

-2 

106 

5—8 

D-4 

8 

8 

-1 

106 

5—8 

D-6  R 

-5 

4 

7 

106 

5—8 

E-6  R 

5 

1 

-1 

107 

5-10 

A-2  R 

-2 

-2 

-5 

107 

5-10 

B-3 

6 

8 

-1 

107 

5-10 

G-3 

4 

9 

7 

107 

5-10 

G-2  R (left) 

108 

5-10 

G-4  RR 

-3 

0 

-4 

109 

5-10 

C-l 

3 

8 

ii 

109 

5-10 

F-l 

4 

3 

l 

109 

5-10 

F-3 

12 

12 

17 

111 

6—0 

C-2 

6 

11 

5 

111 

6—0 

F-5 

3 

9 

6 

111 

6--0 

G-6 

7 

9 

20 

113 

6--0 

B-5 

11 

13 

17 

113 

6--0 

B-6 

1 

0 

-7 

113 

6—2 

C-3 

1 

7 

-1 

113 

6—2 

D-l 

11 

17 

20 

113 

6--0 

E-5 

5 

9 

13 

114 

6—2 

G-l 

5 

2 

1 

115 

6—2 

C-4 

8 

1 

7 

115 

6—2 

F-2 

6 

4 

3 

116 

6—4 

A-5 

5 

4 

1 

116 

6—2 

E-l 

10 

9 

13 

116 

6—4 

E-3 

4 

12 

9 

116 

6—2 

F-4 

5 

6 

13 

116 

6—4 

F-6 

9 

11 

9 

118 

6—5 

D-2 

0 

4 

3 

120 

6—6 

B-2 

1 

8 

1 

122 

6—6 

C-5 

1 

5 

4 

122 

6—6 

G-5 

3 

9 

9 

. 

125 

6—8 

A-4 

19 

14 

17 

125 

6—8 

D-5 

8 

11 

24 

Figures  shown  under  A*G.P,  (Average  Grade  Placement)  in 


Achievement  Tests  by  grades  indicate  the  number  of  months 
above  or  below  the  Standard  Norms, 

R-Pupil  repeated  a grade,  RR-Pupil  repeated  two  grades* 
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TABLE  II 


PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS  IN  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  FOR  UNDER-AGE  FIRST 
GRADE  ENTRANTS  IN  1939  THROUGH  SIX  GRADES  IN 

QUINCY  SCHOOLS 


I.Q. 

M.A. 

Pupil  A.G.P. 

In  Achievement 

Tests 

Yr .Mos . 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

104 

5—8 

B-l 

9 

15 

27 

104 

5—8 

D-7 

9 

-3 

3 

104 

5—8 

E-l 

2 

-2 

-1 

106 

5—8 

A-4  R -5 

-5 

-8 

-7 

106 

5—8 

A-5  R -3 

0 

0 

1 

106 

5—8 

C-4  R 

1 

-5  1 

6 

108 

5-10 

C-3 

3 

-2 

-1 

108 

5-10 

G-l  R 

8 

9 

10 

109 

5-10 

D-2 

4 

0 

-2 

109 

5-10 

D-3 

2 

-4 

-9 

109 

5-10 

E-5 

6 

3 

5 

109 

5-11 

E-6 

6 

8 

9 

109 

5-10 

F-2 

10 

3 

11 

109 

5-10 

G-3  R 

-4 

-10 

-10 

109 

5-10 

G-4  R 

9 

8 

2 

109 

5-10 

G-5  R (left) 

110 

6--0 

G-2  RR 

—2 

5 

110 

6—0 

F-l 

16 

9 

17 

111 

6—0 

A-l 

9 

8 

7 

112 

6--0 

A-3 

13 

17 

15 

112 

6—0 

B-6 

5 

4 

7 

112 

6—1 

D-5 

6 

8 

-2 

114 

6—2 

B-5 

8 

-1 

-3 

114 

6—2 

E-2 

3 

3 

5 

115 

6—2 

D-6 

11 

7 

9 

117 

6—4 

C-l 

2 

3 

7 

117 

6—3 

F-6 

6 

0 

3 

118 

6—4 

C-5 

5 

-2 

-3 

118 

6—4 

E-7 

2 

-3 

-1 

120 

6—6 

A-2 

12 

5 

11 

120 

6—6 

F-3 

13 

8 

11 

122 

6—6 

B-3 

8 

0 

-3 

122 

6—6 

C-6 

5 

4 

7 

122 

6—6 

C-7 

6 

-2 

-1 

122 

6—6 

D-l 

6 

1 

1 

122 

6—6 

D-4 

11 

9 

17 

123 

6—8 

B-7 

7 

1 

9 

145 

7-10 

C-2 

9 

9 

15 

Figures  shown  under  A.G.P.  (Average  Grade  Placement)  in 
Achievement  Tests  by  grades  indicate  the  number  of  months 
above  or  below  the  Standard  Norms, 

R-Pupil  repeated  a grade.  RR-Pupil  repeated  two  grades. 
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TABLE  III 


PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS  IN  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  FOR  UNDER-AGE  FIRST 
GRADE  ENTRANTS  IN  1940  THROUGH  SIX  GRADES  IN  QUINCY  SCHOOLS 


I.Q. 

M.A. 

Yr ,Mos, 

Pupil  A. 

G.P. 

Ill 

In  Achievement 
IV  V 

Tests 

VI 

104 

5—8 

E-6 

9 

2 

-3 

0 

105 

5—6 

D-6  RR 

-5 

-6 

105 

5—6 

F-6 

-2 

-3 

-5 

1 

106 

5—6 

H-l 

5 

6 

4 

10 

106 

5—8 

J-5  R (left) 

108 

5—8 

B-3 

7 

2 

7 

13 

108 

5—8 

M-l  R 

-1 

-4 

0 

110 

5—8 

B-5 

3 

-1 

-1 

5 

110 

5—8 

K-l 

9 

8 

9 

11 

111 

6--0 

B-2 

4 

0 

0 

8 

111 

5-10 

C-2 

4 

1 

-4 

-3 

111 

5-10 

C-3 

7 

3 

3 

5 

111 

5-10 

E-4 

9 

3 

5 

12 

111 

5-10 

H-3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

112 

6—2 

H-6 

4 

4 

8 

13 

112 

6--0 

J-2  R 

0 

-4 

-4  6 

113 

5-10 

L-5 

2 

-2 

-3 

-3 

115 

5-11 

L-3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

116 

6--0 

A-3  R 

5 

3 

11 

116 

6—0 

A-6 

6 

2 

8 

10 

116 

6--0 

C-l 

4 

3 

17 

15 

116 

6—2 

J-6 

8 

9 

25 

16 

117 

6—2 

B-4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

117 

6—2 

D-2  R (left) 

117 

6—2 

D-4 

8 

13 

15 

11 

117 

6—2 

G-5 

5 

8 

15 

12 

118 

6--0 

F-2  R 

2 

0 

-3  14 

121 

6—4 

E-2 

4 

1 

0 

2 

121 

6—4 

K-3 

-1 

-4 

-6 

-1 

123 

6—4 

D-3 

6 

0 

3 

8 

123 

6—7 

1-2 

7 

10 

5 

1 

124 

6—6 

G-6  RR 

-4 

-8  2' 

124 

6—6 

K-4 

11 

10 

19 

13 

125 

6—8 

L-4 

2 

10 

4 

8 

126 

6—6 

D-l 

2 

0 

-4 

0 

126 

6—6 

K-2 

7 

9 

13 

12 

127 

6—8 

A-l 

5 

6 

13 

7 

128 

6-10 

E-l 

3 

-1 

-1 

4 

129 

6—8 

H-5 

9 

8 

8 

11 

129 

6—8 

J-3 

9 

18 

13 

17 

130 

6-10 

G-3 

8 

6 

7 

12 

139 

7—2 

L-l 

7 

3 

1 

-4 

140 

7—4 

L-2 

10 

9 

21 

18 

Figures  shown  under  A.G.P.  (Average  Grade  Placement)  in 
Achievement  Tests  by  grades  indicate  the  number  of  months 


ibove  or  below  the  Standard  Norms. 

i- Pupil  repeated  a grade,  RR- Pupil  repeated  two  grades. 
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In  Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  the  records  of  all  the 
children  who  entered  the  Quincy  Schools  by  test  in  1938,  1939, 
and  1940,  and  stayed  in  the  school  system  long  enough  to  have 
a fairly  complete  record,  have  been  arranged  according  to 
their  intelligence  quotients.  Each  student  was  given  a symbol 
A-l,  D-3  and  so  forth,  as  the  writer  preferred  not  to  use 
names.  Under  the  caption  Average  Grade  Placement  in  Achieve- 
ment Tests  are  the  records  for  grades  three,  four,  five,  and 
six.  Here  the  positive  figures  indicate  the  number  of  months 
that  the  pupil  exceeded  the  Standard  Norms  for  the  tests. 
Negative  values  show  the  number  of  months  by  which  they  failed 
to  reach  the  Standard  Norms.  In  the  second  column  the  mental 
ages  are  set  forth  for  comparative  purposes.  The  close  corre- 
lation of  positive  .96  between  the  mental  ages  and  intelli- 
gence quotients  of  the  pupils  presents  no  preference  as  to 
which  of  the  two  is  chosen  as  a basis  for  comparison  of  the 
data  collected. 

No  achievement  test  was  given  in  the  school  year 
1941-1942,  hence,  in  Table  I there  were  no  records  for  the 
group  in  its  fourth  grade.  The  records  that  do  appear  in  the 
grade  four  column  were  made  by  pupils  who  repeated  and  took 
the  battery  test  while  in  the  fourth  grade,  during  the  school 
year  1942-1943,  while  the  others  were  then  in  the  fifth  grade. 
Achievement  tests  were  given  regularly  in  October  of  each 
year  from  there  on.  Therefore,  in  Charts  II  and  III,  where 


two  numbers  appear  beside  a pupil’s  symbol  in  the  same  column, 
indicate  that  a pupil  repeated  the  grade  and  two  test  results 
for  the  same  grade  are  recorded  in  the  number  of  months  above 
or  below  the  norm  as  set  by  the  test. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  negative  figures  or  failures  to  attain  the  proper  rating 
in  achievement  tests,  are  near  the  top  of  the  tables,  opposite 
the  pupils  who  scored  the  low  intelligence  quotients.  This 
condition  is  very  pronounced  in  Table  I and  II,  but  in  Table 
III  several  of  the  higher  rated  students  had  failures, 

R-after  the  pupil’s  identification  symbol  indicates 
that  the  pupil  had  one  non-promotion,  RR-signifies  that  the 
student  had  two  non-promotions.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  the  class  entering  in  1938  had  six  pupils  repeating, 
all  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  108  or  below.  One  pupil 
repeated  two  grades,  making  a total  of  seven  non-promotions. 

In  the  class  entering  in  1939  it  was  very  much  the  same. 

There  were  eight  pupils  repeating,  all  with  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  110  or  below.  One  pupil  repeated  two  grades, 
making  a total  of  nine  non-promotions.  However,  in  Table  III, 
data  shows  that  several  of  the  higher  rated  students  had 
failures. 

There  were  eight  repeaters  ranging  with  an  intelli- 
gence quotient  from  105-124,  Two  pupils  repeated  two  grades, 
making  a total  of  ten  non-promotions.  It  should  be  pointed 
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out  that  in  all  three  classes  no  pupil  with  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  104  repeated,  but  on  the  other  hand  fared  none 
too  well  on  achievement  test  ratings. 


Summary  of  the  Stanford-Binet  Testing  results . In 
1938,  ninety-three  children  who  were  not  eligible  for  admission 
to  first  grade  in  the  Quincy  Schools  chronologically,  but  who 
were  within  one  or  two  months  of  the  five  years  and  five  months 
of  the  five  years  and  five  months  age  limit  as  of  September 
first,  were  tested.  Fifty-seven  attained  the  standard,  as  set 
by  the  school  department,  of  a mental  age  of  five  years  and 
seven  months,  or  an  intelligence  quotient  of  104  or  better, 
in  the  Stanford-Binet  Test,  and  were  accepted  for  admission 
to  Grade  I.  Thirty-eight,  or  two  thirds  of  them  remained  in 
this  school  system  for  six  years,  from  1938-1943. 

In  1939,  ninety-six  children  were  given  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Intelligence  Test  and  fifty-two  met  the  requirements  and 
were  accepted.  Thirty-seven  of  these  pupils  remained  in  the 
school  system  for  six  years,  from  1939-1944. 

In  1940,  one  hundred  seventeen  were  given  the  same 
intelligence  test  and  seventy-one  met  the  requirements  and 
entered  Grade  I in  September.  At  the  present  time  thirty- 
five  pupils  are  in  Grade  VI,  four  in  Grade  V,  and  two  pupils 
who  had  two  non-promotions  are  in  Grade  IV. 

Thus,  are  recorded  the  performances  of  one  hundred- 
sixteen  pupils  used  as  case  studies  to  show  the  progress  of 
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under-age  children  admitted  by  test  during  the  years  1938, 
1939,  and  1940.  Four  pupils  who  repeated  grades,  but  left 
the  school  system  before  they  completed  the  six  grades  are 
included  in  the  non-promotion  data,  making  a total  of  120 
pupils. 
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TABLE  IV 

PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  MENTAL  AGE  RATINGS 
FOR  UNDER-AGE  FIRST  GRADE  ENTRANTS  IN  1938  THROUGH  SIX  GRADES 

IN  QUINCY  SCHOOLS 


M.A. 

Pupils 

F. 

N.P. 

( Cumulative 
Pupils  F. 

Totals) 

N.P. 

(Cumulative  Per 
Pupils  F. 

Cent ) 

N.P. 

5—8 

8 

6 

2 

8 

6 

2 

20.5 

46.2 

28.6 

5—9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

2 

20.5 

46.2 

28.6 

5-10 

9 

4 

5 

17 

10 

7 

43.6 

77.0 

100. 

5-11 

0 

1 

17 

11 

43.6 

77.0 

6—0 

6 

0 

23 

11 

59.0 

84.7 

6—1 

0 

2 

23 

13 

59.0 

100. 

6—2 

7 

30 

76.9 

6—3 

0 

30 

76.9 

6—4 

3 

33 

84.6 

6—5 

1 

34 

87.2 

6—6 

3 

37 

94.9 

6—7 

0 

37 

94.9 

6—8 

2 

39 

100. 

F-Number  of  pupils  who  did  not  have  an  average  grade  placement 
equal  to  the  Standard  Norm  in  one  or  more  tests* 

N.P* -Non-promotion 


Thirty-nine  pupils  who  entered  the  Quincy  Schools  by 
the  Stanford-Binet  Test  in  1938  are  arranged  according  to 
their  mental  ages  in  Table  IV.  In  column  one  are  the  mental 
ages  ranging  from  five  years  and  eight  months  to  six  years  and 
eight  months.  The  number  of  pupils  at  each  level  is  indicated 
in  the  next  column.  Then  a record  of  the  number  of  children 
who  failed  to  reach  the  Standard  Norms  in  one  or  more  achieve- 
ment tests  is  noted,  followed  by  the  number  of  non-promotions 
for  pupils  at  each  mental  age  level.  The  cumulative  totals 
follow,  showing  that  thirteen  pupils  out  of  the  twenty-three 
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who  ranged  in  mental  age  from  five  years  and  eight  months  to 
six  years  and  one  month  failed  to  have  an  average  grade  place- 
ment equal  to  the  Standard  Norms  in  one  or  more  tests.  All 
the  pupils  with  a mental  age  of  six  years  and  two  months  to 
six  years  and  eight  months  attained  an  average  grade  placement 
equal  to  the  Standard  Norm  in  every  achievement  test.  The 
seven  non-promotions  were  toy  children  who  had  mental  ages 
from  five  years  and  eight  months  to  five  years  and  ten  months. 

It  would  indicate  that  had  Quincy  set  a mental  age  of 
six  years  as  a standard  for  entrance,  43.3  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  would  have  waited  another  year  before  enrolling,  77 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  not  having  an  average  grade  placement 
equal  to  the  Standard  Norm  in  one  or  more  tests,  and  all  of 
the  non-promotions  would  have  been  eliminated.  A change  to 
a mental  age  of  five  years  and  ten  months  would  have  meant 
eight  less  pupils,  20.5  per  cent  less  failures  on  average 
grade  placement  in  achievement  tests,  and  28.5  per  cent  less 
non-promotions  for  this  group. 
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TABLE  V 

PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  MENTAL  AGE  RATINGS 
FOR  UNDER-AGE  FIRST  GRADE  ENTRANTS  IN  1939  THROUGH  SIX  GRADES 

IN  QUINCY  SCHOOLS 


(Cumulative  Totals)  (Cumulative  Per  Cent) 


M.A. 

Pupils  F. 

N.P. 

Pupils  F. 

N.P. 

Pupils 

F. 

N.P. 

5—8 

6 

5 

2 

6 

5 

2 

15.8 

31.3 

22.2 

5—9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

2 

15.8 

31.3 

22.2 

5-10 

9 

4 

5 

15 

9 

7 

39.4 

56.3 

77.8 

5-11 

1 

0 

0 

16 

9 

7 

42.1 

56.3 

77.8 

6--0 

5 

1 

2 

21 

10 

9 

55.2 

62.5 

100. 

6 — 1 

1 

1 

22 

11 

57.8 

68.8 

6—2 

4 

2 

26 

13 

68.4 

81.3 

6—3 

1 

0 

27 

13 

71.0 

81.3 

6—4 

2 

1 

29 

14 

76.2 

87.5 

6 — 5 

0 

0 

29 

14 

76.2 

87.5 

6—6 

7 

2 

36 

16 

94.7 

100. 

6—7 

0 

36 

94.7 

6—8 

1 

37 

97.3 

7-10 

1 

38 

100. 

F-Number  of  pupils  who  did  not  have  an  average  grade  placement 
equal  to  the  standard  norm  in  one  or  more  tests. 

N • P • -Non-promot ion 


Data  on  Table  V for  1939  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding  table.  Of  the  thirty-eight  pupils  there  were  six- 
teen  with  mental  ages  ranging  from  five  years  and  eight  months 
to  six  years  and  six  months  who  did  not  have  an  average  grade 
placement  equal  to  the  Standard  Norm  in  one  or  more  tests. 
There  were  nine  non-promotions  between  the  mental  ages  of  five 
years  and  eight  months  and  six  years. 

It  would  Indicate  that  had  Quincy  set  a mental  age  of 
six  years  as  a standard  for  entrance,  42.1  per  cent  of  the 
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enrollment;  56.3  per  cent  of  the  puoils  who  failed  to  reach 
the  Standard  Norm  in  one  or  more  tests;  and  77.8  per  cent  of 
the  non-promotions  would  have  heen  eliminated.  If  a mental  age 
of  five  years  and  ten  months  was  set  as  the  minimum  attainment 
for  admission,  six  pupils  would  not  have  entered;  31.3  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  below  the  Standard  Norm  in  average  grade 
placement;  and  two  of  the  non-promotions  would  have  been 
avoided  in  this  group. 
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TABLE  VI 

PROGRESS  OP  PUPILS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  MENTAL  AGE  RATINGS 
FOR  UNDER-AGE  FIRST  GRADE  ENTRANTS  IN  1940  THROUGH  SIX  GRADES 

IN  QUINCY  SCHOOLS 

■'  - - -----  ~ --  =| 

(Cumulative  Totals)  (Cumulative  Per  Cent) 


M.A. 

Pupils 

F. 

N.P* 

Pupils 

F. 

N.P. 

Pupils 

F. 

N.P. 

5--S 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

7.0 

14.3 

20. 

5—7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

7.0 

14.3 

20. 

5—8 

6 

3 

2 

9 

5 

4 

21.0 

35.7 

40. 

5—9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

4 

21.0 

35.7 

40. 

5-10 

5 

2 

0 

14 

7 

4 

32.5 

50. 

40. 

5-11 

1 

0 

0 

15 

7 

4 

34.8 

50. 

40. 

6—0 

6 

2 

3 

21 

9 

7 

48.8 

64.3 

70. 

6--1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

9 

7 

48.8 

64.3 

70. 

6—2 

6 

0 

1 

27 

9 

8 

62.7 

64.3 

80. 

6—3 

0 

0 

0 

27 

9 

8 

62.7 

64.3 

80. 

6 — 4 

3 

1 

0 

30 

10 

8 

69.6 

71.4 

80. 

6 — 5 

0 

0 

0 

30 

10 

8 

69.6 

71.4 

80. 

6—6 

4 

2 

2 

34 

12 

10 

79.0 

85.7 

100. 

6—7 

1 

0 

35 

12 

81.4 

85.7 

6—8 

4 

0 

39 

12 

90.5 

85.7 

6 — 9 

0 

0 

39 

12 

90.5 

85.7 

6-10 

2 

1 

41 

13 

95.2 

92.9 

7—2 

1 

1 

42 

14 

97.6 

100. 

7—3 

0 

0 

42 

14 

97.6 

100. 

7—4 

1 

0 

43 

14 

100. 

100. 

F-Number  of  pupils  who  did  not  have  an  average  grade  placement 
equal  to  the  Standard  Norm  in  one  or  more  tests. 

N.P. -Non-promotion 


Forty-three  pupils  who  entered  the  Quincy  Schools  by 
test  in  1940  are  also  arranged  according  to  their  mental  ages 
in  Table  VI.  Fourteen  pupils  did  not  have  an  average  grade 
placement  equal  to  the  Standard  Norm  in  one  or  more  tests, 
and  covered  a mental  age  from  five  years  and  six  months  to 
seven  years  and  two  months.  There  were  ten  non-promotions  by 
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pupils  with  a mental  age  of  five  years  and  six  months  to  six 
years  and  six  months. 

It  would  indicate  for  this  group,  that  had  Quincy 
set  the  standard  of  a six  years  mental  age  for  entrance  to 
Grade  I for  tested  pupils,  34.8  per  cent,  or  fifteen  pupils 
would  have  had  to  wait  a year  longer  to  enroll.  Half  of  the 
fourteen  failures,  or,  pupils  who  did  not  reach  an  average 
grade  placement  equal  to  the  Standard  Norm  in  one  or  more 
tests,  were  made  by  those  with  mental  ages  less  than  six 
years.  Four  of  the  ten  non-promotions,  or  forty  per  cent, 
would  not  have  taken  place. 

Six  non-promotions  came  to  pupils  who  had  a mental 
age  of  six  years  or  higher,  giving  weight  to  the  contention 
that  there  is  no  definite  mental  age  for  entrance  that  will 
eliminate  all  non-promotions. 
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TABLE  VII 

PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  MENTAL  AGE  RATINGS 
FOR  UNDER-AGE  FIRST  GRADE  ENTRANTS  IN  1938,  1939,  AND  1940 
THROUGH  SIX  GRADES  IN  QUINCY  SCHOOLS 


(Cumulative  Totals)  (Cumulative  Per  Cent) 


M.A. 

Pupils 

F. 

N.P. 

Pupils 

F. 

N.P 

• Pupils 

F. 

N.P. 

5--6 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2.5 

4.7 

7.7 

5--7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2.5 

4.7 

7.7 

5--8 

20 

14 

6 

23 

16 

8 

19.2 

37.2 

30.8 

5--9 

0 

0 

0 

23 

16 

8 

19.2 

37.2 

30.8 

5-10 

23 

10 

10 

46 

26 

18 

38.3 

60.4 

69.3 

5-11 

2 

0 

0 

48 

26 

18 

40. 

60.4 

69.3 

6—0 

17 

4 

5 

65 

30 

23 

54.2 

69.8 

88.4 

6--1 

1 

1 

0 

66 

31 

23 

55.0 

72.1 

88.4 

6—2 

17 

4 

1 

83 

35 

24 

69.2 

81.4 

92.3 

6—3 

1 

0 

0 

84 

35 

24 

70. 

81.4 

92.3 

6—4 

8 

2 

0 

92 

37 

24 

76.7 

86.0 

92.3 

6—5 

1 

0 

0 

93 

37 

24 

77.6 

86.0 

92.3 

6—6 

14 

4 

2 

107 

41 

26 

89.2 

95.3 

100. 

6—7 

1 

0 

108 

41 

90. 

95.3 

6—8 

7 

0 

115 

41 

95.8 

95.3 

6—9 

0 

0 

115 

41 

95.8 

95.3 

6-10 

2 

1 

117 

42 

97.5 

97.7 

6-11 

0 

0 

117 

42 

97.5 

97.7 

7--0 

0 

0 

117 

42 

97.5 

97.7 

7--1 

0 

0 

117 

42 

97.5 

97.7 

7—2 

1 

1 

118 

43 

98.3 

100. 

7—3 

0 

118 

98.3 

7—4 

1 

119 

99.2 

7—5 

0 

119 

99.2 

7-10 

1 

120 

100. 

F-The 

number 

of 

pupils 

who  did 

not 

have 

an  average  grade 

placement 

equal  to  the  Standard 

Norm 

in  one  or 

more  tests. 

N • P • -Non-promotion 


By  way  of  summary  the  data  in  Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI 
have  been  combined  in  Table  VII.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  twenty-three  pupils  or  19.2  per  cent;  sixteen,  or  37.2 
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per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  did  not  have  an  average  grade 
placement  equal  to  the  Standard  Norm;  and  eight  non-promotions, 
or  30,8  per  cent,  would  not  have  taken  place  had  the  standard 
in  Quincy  heen  a mental  age  of  five  years  and  ten  months  for 
entrance  for  this  group.  If  the  higher  requirement,  of  six 
years  as  a mental  age  were  set,  the  advantage  would  be  great, 
for  forty-eight  pupils  were  under  six  years  of  age  mentally, 
and  they  recorded  60.4  per  cent  of  the  tested  pupils  who  did 
not  attain  an  average  grade  placement  equal  to  the  Standard 
Norm  in  one  or  more  tests,  and  69.3  per  cent  of  the  non- 
promotions. 
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TABLE  VIII 

COMPARISON  OP  THE  PINTNER-CUNN INGHAM  PRIMARY  TEST  RESULTS  OF 
ALL  QUINCY  FIRST  GRADERS  ENTERING  IN  1938  AND  THOSE  PUPILS 

ENTERING  ON  TEST 


I.Q. 

Pupils 

City  Admitted 

by  test 

Per 

City 

Cent 

Admitted 
by  test 

Cumulative 

City 

Per  Cent 
Admitted 
by  test 

140-149 

11 

1 

.95 

2.63 

.95 

2.63 

130-139 

41 

6 

3.54 

15.8 

4.49 

18.4 

120-129 

99 

7 

8.56 

18.4 

13.05 

36.8 

110-119 

192 

10 

16.6 

26.3 

29.65 

63.1 

100-109 

276 

7 

23.85 

18.4 

53.5 

81.5 

90-  99 

282 

6 

24.37 

15.8 

77.87 

97.3 

80-89 

167 

1 

14.44 

2.63 

92.31 

100. 

70-  79 

73 

6.31 

98.62 

60-  69 

14 

1.21 

99.83 

Below 

2 

.17 

100. 

In  October,  1938,  all  the  pupils  in  the  first  grade 


were  given  the  Pintner- Cunningham  Primary  Test,  The  results 
were  divided  according  to  the  intelligence  quotients  in  groups 
of  ten.  After  the  intelligence  quotient  grouping  Is  the 
number  of  the  pupils  who  entered  through  the  Stanford-Binet 
Test.  The  relative  per  cents  of  these  figures  follow,  and 
then  the  cumulative  per  cents,  adding  down  the  list. 

A study  of  the  results  obtained  through  the  Pintner- 
Cunningham  Primary  Test  reveals  that  six  pupils,  or  15.8  per 
cent  of  the  group  admitted  by  test  had  intelligence  quotients 
in  the  90-99  group;  furthermore,  2.63  per  cent  were  in  the 
80-69  group.  Thus,  seven  pupils,  or  18.43  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  tested,  failed  to  attain  in  this  test  an  intelligence 
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quotient  equal  to  the  standards  required  when  they  were  given 
the  Stanford-Binet  Test, 
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TABLE  IX 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM  PRIMARY  TEST  RESULTS  OF 
ALL  QUINCY  FIRST  GRADERS  ENTERING  IN  1939  AND  THOSE  PUPILS 

ENTERING  ON  TEST 


Pupils  Per  Cent  Cumulative  Per  Cent 

I.Qo  City  Admitted  City  Admitted  City  Admitted- 

by  test  by  test  by  test 


140- 

over 

7 

.7 

.7 

130- 

139 

43 

3 

4.2 

7.7 

4.9 

7.7 

120- 

129 

115 

8 

11.2 

20.5 

16.1 

28.2 

110- 

119 

191 

13 

18.6 

33.3 

34.7 

61.5 

100- 

109 

244 

9 

23.7 

23.1 

58.4 

84.6 

90- 

99 

222 

4 

21.6 

10.3 

80.0 

94.9 

80- 

89 

139 

2 

13.5 

5.1 

93.5 

100. 

70- 

79 

46 

4.5 

98.0 

60- 

69 

18 

1.8 

99.8 

Below 

2 

.2 

100. 

In  October,  1939,  all  the  pupils 

in  the  first 

grade 

were  given  the  Pintner -Cunningham  Primary  Test.  The  results 


were  divided  according  to  the  Intelligence  quotients  in  groups 
of  ten.  After  the  intelligence  quotient  grouping  is  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  entire  city,  and  then  the  number  of  the 
pupils  who  entered  through  the  Stanf ord-Binet  Test.  The  rela- 
tive per  cents  of  these  figures  follow,  and  then  the  cumu- 
lative per  cents,  adding  down  the  list. 

A study  of  the  results  obtained  through  the  Pintner- 
Cunningham  Primary  Test  reveals  that  four  pupils,  or  10.3  per 
cent  of  the  group  admitted  by  test  had  intelligence  quotients 
in  the  90-99  group;  furthermore,  two  pupils,  or  5.1  per  cent 
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were  in  the  80-89  group.  Thus,  six  pupils,  or  15,4  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  tested,  failed  to  attain  an  intelligence  quotient 
equal  to  the  standards  required  when  they  were  given  the 
Stanford-Binet  Test. 
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TABLE  X 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM  PRIMARY  TEST  RESULTS  OF 
ALL  QUINCY  FIRST  GRADERS  ENTERING  IN  1940  AND  THOSE  PUPILS 

ENTERING  ON  TEST 


Pupils 

Per  Cent 

Cumulative  Per  Cent 

I.Q. 

City  Admitted 

City 

Admitted 

City 

Admitted 

by  test 

• 

by  test 

by  test 

150-over 

3 

.3 

.3 

140-149 

14  3 

1.4 

7.0 

1.7 

7.0 

150-139 

49  5 

4.8 

11.6 

6.5 

18.6 

120-129 

137  8 

13.4 

18.6 

19.9 

37.2 

110-119 

222  19 

21.7 

44.2 

41.6 

81.4 

100-109 

221  7 

21.6 

16.3 

63.2 

97.7 

90-  99 

187  1 

18.3 

2.3 

81.5 

100. 

80-  89 

130 

12.7 

94.2 

70-  79 

48 

4.7 

98.9 

60-  69 

10 

.9 

99.8 

Below 

2 

*2 

100. 

In  October 

, 1940,  all 

the  pupils 

in  the  first  grade 

were  given  the  Pintner- 

Cunningham  Primary  Test.  The 

results 

were  divided  according 

to  the 

intelligence  quotients 

in  groups 

of  ten 

• After  the 

intelligence  quotient 

grouping  is 

the 

number 

of  pupils  in  the 

entire 

city,  and 

then  the  number  of  the 

pupils 

who  entered 

through  the 

Stanford- 

Binet  Test. 

The  re  la- 

tive  per  cents  of 

these 

figures  follow. 

and  then  the 

cumu- 

lative 

per  cents. 

adding  down 

the  list. 

A study  of 

the 

re  suits 

obtained 

through  the 

Pintner- 

Cunningham  Primary  Test 

reveals  that  .lust  one  pupil 

of  the 

group 

admitted  by 

test 

had  an 

intelligence  quotient 

in  the 

90-99 

group.  Thus 

, 2.3 

per  cent  of  the 

pupils  tested,  failed 
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to  attain  an  intelligence  quotient  equal  to  the  standards 
required  when  given  the  Stanf ord-Binet  Test. 
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TABLE  XI 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  PINTNER-CUNN INGHAM  PRIMARY  TEST  RESULTS  OF 
ENTIRE  QUINCY  FIRST  GRADERS  ENTERING  IN  1938,  1939,  AND  1940 
AND  THOSE  PUPILS  ENTERING  ON  TEST  FOR  THE 
SAME  THREE  YEARS 


I.  Q. 

Pupils 

Per 

Cent 

Cumulative  Per  Cent 

City 

Admitted 
by  test 

City 

Admitted  City 

by  test 

Admitted 
by  test 

— 

150-159 

3 

.1 

.1 

140-149 

32 

4 

.9 

3.3 

1.0 

3.3 

130-139 

133 

14 

4.2 

11.6 

5.2 

14.9 

120-129 

351 

23 

11.0 

19.2 

16.2 

34.1 

110-119 

605 

42 

18.8 

35.0 

35.0 

69.1 

100-109 

741 

23 

23.2 

19.2 

58.2 

88.3 

90-  99 

691 

11 

21.5 

9.2 

79.7 

97.5 

80-  89 

436 

3 

13.6 

2.5 

93.3 

100. 

70-  79 

167 

5.2 

98.5 

60-  69 

42 

1.3 

99.8 

Below 

6 

• 2 

100. 

In  the  three  years  under 

[ 

consideration,  all  the  pupils 

in  the 

first 

grade  were 

given  the  Pintner- 

Cunningham 

Pr  imary 

Test. 

The  results  were 

divided 

according 

to  the  intelligence 

quotients  in  brackets  of  ten.  After  the  intelligence  quotient 
grouping  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  entire  city,  and  then 
the  number  of  the  pupils  who  entered  through  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Test.  The  relative  per  cents  of  these  figures  follow, 
and  then  the  cumulative  per  cents,  adding  down  the  list. 

Combining  the  data  of  Tables  VIII,  IX,  and  X a study 
of  the  results  obtained  through  the  Pintner -Cunningham  Primary 
Test  reveals  that  eleven  pupils  of  the  group  admitted  by  test 
had  intelligence  quotients  in  the  90-99  group,  and  three 
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pupils  in  the  80-89  group.  In  the  sumirary,  fourteen  pupils, 
or  11.7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  tested  failed  to  attain  in 
this  test  an  intelligence  quotient  equal  to  the  standards 
required  when  they  were  given  the  Stanford -Binet  Test. 

This  may  have  been  due  to  the  different  circumstances 
under  which  the  two  tests  were  given,  one,  individually,  and 
the  other,  in  a group  of  six  pupils.  It  may  also  have  been 
due  to  less  expert  testing.  But  the  difference  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  upset  conclusions. 
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TABLE  XII 

COMPARISON  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  RESULTS  USING  AVERAGE  GRADE 
PLACEMENT  MEDIANS  FOR  UNDER-AGE  FIRST  GRADE  ENTRANTS  IN 
1938,  1939,  AND  1940,  WITH  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  ENTIRE 

CITY  OF  QUINCY 


1942 

Pupils 

admitted  by 

-~= 

test 

Progressive  Achievement 

I.Q. 

I »Q. 

Form  A 

City 

110  or  less 

over  110 

Class  of  1938 

Grade 

V 

5.73 

5.5 

6.0 

Class  of  1939 

Grade 

IV 

4.67 

4.5 

4.8 

Class  of  1940 

Grade 

III 

3.6 

3.4 

3.6 

1943 

Stanford  Achievement 

Form  G 

Class  of  1938 

Grade 

VI 

6.3 

6.0 

6.7 

Class  of  1939 

Grade 

V 

5.2 

5.1 

5.5 

Class  of  1940 

Grade 

IV 

4.3 

4.0 

4.4 

1944 

Stanford  Achievement 

Form  H 

Class  of  1939 

Grade 

VI 

6.4 

6.4 

6.7 

Class  of  1940 

Grade 

V 

5.1 

5.8 

5.8 

i 

The  column  headed  "City"  Includes  all  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  schools  in  the  grades  indicated  in  the  various  years. 


The  figures  in  the  columns 
month  achieved  by  each  group,  that 
month  in  grade  five. 


indicate  the  grade  and 
is,  5.5  means  the  fifth 
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In  Table  XII  the  available  Average  Grade  Placement 
medians  are  listed  for  achievement  tests  taken  by  the  three 
classes  in  Grades  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI.  There  are  three  sepa- 


45. 


rate  groups  of  results.  First  is  shown  the  median  for  the 
city  as  a whole,  then  that  part  of  the  pupils  who  entered  by 
test  having  an  intelligence  quotient  of  110  or  less,  and  last, 
those  pupils  who  entered  by  test  having  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  110  or  better. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  group  of  pupils  admitted  by 
test  with  intelligence  quotients  less  than  110  did  poorer 
work,  to  the  extent  of  three  months  less,  than  the  class  as  a 
whole  in  the  first  six  achievement  test  results  recorded.  In 
the  seventh  test  the  median  was  6.4,  exactly  the  same  as  the 
city  median.  However,  in  the  eighth  test  result,  the  median 
was  5.8  for  Grade  V,  seven  months  higher  than  the  city  median. 

The  pupils  admitted  by  test  who  had  intelligence 
quotients  of  110  or  better  showed  remarkable  strength  and 
gain  over  the  medians  recorded  for  the  city  as  a whole.  In 
one  group  only,  that  of  the  class  entering  in  1940,  who  took 
the  Progressive  Achievement  Test  in  Grade  III,  was  the  median 
of  3.6  equal  to  that  of  the  city  median.  In  all  seven  other 
achievement  test  results,  the  median  was  greater,  to  the 
extent  of  a seven  months  gain. 

This  seems  to  the  writer,  to  be  conclusive  proof, 
that  the  Quincy  Schools  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a raise 
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in  the  standards  for  entrance  to  Grade  I 


In  as  much  as  reading  comprehension  is  the  backbone 
of  the  elementary  curriculum,  correlations  for  reading  compre- 
hension and  average  grade  placement  were  computed  for  the 
three  classes  in  all  three  grades  of  each.  Use  was  made  of 
the  Spearman  formula  using  the  rank  order  of  the  pupils.  The 
correlations  ranged  from  positive  .78  for  Grade  V in  the  1938 
group,  to  positive  .69  for  the  class  of  1940,  in  Grade  VI. 

With  such  a close  correlation  the  writer  feels  justified  in 
basing  her  conclusions  upon  the  Average  Grade  Placements. 
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TABLE  XIII 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  AND  NON -PROMOTIONS  FOR  UNDER-AGE 
FIRST  GRADE  ENTRANTS  IN  1938,  1939,  AND  1940 
IN  QUINCY  SCHOOLS 


— 
I • Q • 

Cases 

Totals 

Total 

N.P, 

N.P, 

Per  Cent 

— 

N.P. 

104 

0 

0 

0. 

105 

2 

2 

7.7 

106 

7 

9 

34.6 

107 

2 

11 

42.4 

108 

4 

15 

57.6 

109 

3 

18 

69.1 

110 

2 

20 

76.8 

111 

0 

20 

76.8 

112 

1 

21 

80.6 

113 

0 

21 

80.6 

114 

0 

21 

80.6 

115 

0 

21 

80.6 

116 

1 

22 

84.5 

117 

1 

23 

88.4 

118 

1 

24 

92.2 

119 

0 

24 

92.2 

120 

0 

24 

92.2 

121 

0 

24 

92.2 

122 

0 

24 

92.2 

123 

0 

24 

92.2 

124 

2 

26 

100. 

N.P. -Non-promotions 

Third  and 

fourth 

columns 

show  totals  of 

all  I.Q.» 

s . 

In 

Table 

XIII 

is 

shown  the  number  and  per 

cent  of  the 

pupils  at 

any  intelligence  quotient 

who 

were  not 

promoted. 

Here,  eighteen. 

or  69 

.1 

per  cent  of 

the 

non-promotions  that 

took  place  among  the  group  under  consideration  came  to  those 


who  had  intelligence  quotients  less  than  110,  In  other  words. 
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it  would  indicate  that  had  the  standard  for  admission  to  Grade 
I been  an  intelligence  quotient  of  110,  there  would  have  been 
twelve  non-promotions  instead  of  twenty-six.  With  a six  year 
mental  age  as  the  requirement,  all  but  five  of  the  twenty- 
six  non-promotions  would  have  been  eliminated.  A decrease  of 
twenty-one  in  the  number  of  non-promotions  certainly  would 
have  been  a great  help  in  reducing  first  grade  failures. 
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THE  GRADES 
FIRST  GRADE 

IN  WHICH  NON 
ENTRANTS  IN 
SIX  GRADES 

-PROMOTIONS  OCCURRED 
1938,  1939,  AND  1940 
IN  QUINCY  SCHOOLS 

FOR  UNDER-AGE 
THROUGH  THE 

Grades 

Class 

1938 

Class 

1939 

Class 

1940 

Total 

i 

4 

4 

5 

13 

II 

2 

2 

0 

4 

III 

0 

1 

1 

2 

IV 

1 

1 

2 

4 

V 

0 

1 

2 

3 

VI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

7 

9 

10 

26 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  non-promotions  took  place  in  the 
first  grade.  Sixteen  of  the  forty-two  boys  admitted  on  test 
failed  to  be  promoted,  while  ten  of  the  seventy-four  girls 
failed.  The  boys  made  up  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  classes 
but  they  had  sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  non-promotions,  while 
the  girls  made  up  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  classes  and  had 
only  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  non-promotions. 

Data  from  school  office  records  on  the  percentage  of 
non-promotion  in  the  first  grade  throughout  the  city  offered 
a comparison  on  non-promotion  in  the  same  grade  with  pupils 
admitted  by  test,  and  revealed  the  following  percentages : - 
Class  of  Entire  City 


1938 

1939 

1940 


11,4 

10.6 

13.0 


Pupils  Admitted 
by  test 

10.26 

10.53 

11.6 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS 

RE -STATEMENT  OP  PROBLEM 

This  survey  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  progress 
achieved  by  the  under-age  children  who  were  admitted  by  test 
to  the  first  grade  during  the  years  1938,  1939,  and  1940  In 
Quincy  compared  favorably  or  otherwise  with  the  progress 
achieved  by  the  pupils,  taking  the  classes  as  a whole,  through 
out  their  six  years  attendance  in  the  elementary  grades;  and 
to  study  the  success  of  these  children  and  the  relationship 
of  intelligence  quotients  and  mental  ages  at  the  time  of 
entering  Grade  I. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  concerning  under- 
age pupils  admitted  to  first  grade  by  test  in  the  Quincy 
Schools  for  the  years  1938,  1939,  and  1940: 

1*  Twenty  of  the  twenty-six  non-promotions,  or  76,8 
per  cent,  were  by  pupils  who  had  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  110  or  below, 

2»  Three  of  the  four  pupils  who  repeated  two  grades 
each,  also,  had  an  intelligence  quotient  of  110 
or  less. 

3.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  non-promotions  were 
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7. 
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8. 


51. 


attained  by  pupils  who  had  a mental  age  rating 
below  six  years.  In  other  words,  69.3  per  cent 
of  the  non-promotions  fell  in  this  group. 

In  the  achievement  test  results,  using  Average 
Grade  Placement  medians,  pupils  with  an  intelli- 
gence quotient  of  110  or  less  did  poorer  work  in 
six  out  of  the  eight  tests  used  for  comparison 
with  the  city  medians. 

Pupils  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  over  110 
rated  a median  equal  to  that  of  the  city  median 
in  just  one  achievement  test  result  and  in  seven 
others  rated  much  higher,  to  the  extent  of  a 
seven  months  gain. 

There  were  forty-five  pupils  with  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  110  or  less  who  fell  below  the 
Standard  Norm  in  average  grade  placement  in  one 
or  more  tests. 

Twenty-six  pupils,  or  60.4  per  cent,  with  a mental 
age  of  less  than  six  years  did  not  have  an  aver- 
age grade  placement  equal  to  the  Standard  Norm  in 
one  or  more  tests. 

Data  seemed  to  indicate  quite  definitely,  that 
achievement  increased  with  each  half  year  increase 
of  mental  age,  for  the  number  of  months  above  the 
Standard  Norms  was  greater  for  those  pupils  with 
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an  intelligence  quotient  better  than  110, 

9*  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  non-promotions  occurred  in 
first  grade, 

10,  Sixteen  of  the  non-promotions  were  by  boys  and 
ten  non-promotions  by  the  girls. 

After  an  extensive  analysis  covering  a total  of  one 
hundred  twenty  studies  of  pupils,  the  writer  has  concluded 
that  an  intelligence  quotient  and  mental  age  are  extremely 
important  factors  in  revealing  and  predicting  a child’s 
chances  for  success  in  his  school  work. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  the  entire  data,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  normal  progress  from  all  the  children 
and  even  fine  work  from  some,  who  are  admitted  to  first  grade 
by  test  at  the  chronological  ages  of  five  years  and  three 
months,  and  five  years  and  four  months  as  of  September  first, 
providing  that  requirements  meet  the  following  standards  on 
a Stanford-Binet  Test:- 

1,  A mental  age  of  six  years  or  better  for  all 
pupils , 

2,  Pupils  in  the  chronological  age  group  of  five 
years  and  three  months  to  attain  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  114  or  better, 

3,  Pupils  in  the  chronological  age  group  of  five 
years  and  fiv9  months  to  attain  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  112  or  better. 
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It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  above 
requirements  should  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  social  and 
emotional  maturation,  as  well  as  sufficient  physical  maturity* 
A reading  readiness  test  should  also  be  required,  and  a 
definite  part  of  the  testing  program  for  admission  to  Grade 
I for  under-age  children.  Such  a battery  would  be  a defi- 
nite help  in  guaranteeing  success  in  beginning  reading. 
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